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companion of Dionysus, variously represent-
ed as a son of Hermes and of Pan. He is
generally depicted as a fat, jolly old man,
bald, and with a snub nose; he always car-
ries a wine-bag, and is usually drunk.

Silesia, a province of Prussia, later
the name applied to three distinct territorial
divisions: a co. of Poland; the two Prus-
sian provinces of Lower Silesia and Upper
Silesia, the latter a plebiscite region following
the Great War, as described below; and a
province of Czechoslovakia, comprising 1,628
sq. m. The Beater portion belongs to the
basin of the Oder. The whole district has ex-
tensive coal mines, great iron fields, vast de-
posits of zinc and lead, and considerable
amounts of silver, copper, and cobalt, as well
as many mineral springs. II is also an im-
portant manufacturing region, the chief in-
dustries being the production of textiles and
of iron and other metals, brewing, distilling,
tanning, flour milling, and the manufacture
of cotton, linen, and woolen goods. From
the beginning of the loth century to nearly
the middle of the i4th, the greater part of
Silesia was subject to the Polish crown, but
was extensively colonized by Germans. The
suzerainty then passed to the crown of Bo-
hemia. In 1740-2 Frederick the Great laid
claim to it, and at the close of the Seven
Years' War the larger portion was ceded to
Prussia. At the close of the Great War, to
meet the conflicting demands of the German
and Polish elements of the population, the
Peace Conference at Versailles constituted
Upper Silesia a plebiscite area. The plebiscite
showed a. preference for Germany, but caused
such serious disorders that the League of Na-
tions tried to settle the rival demands. The
s. and e. districts wore turned over to Poland,
and for fifteen years all of Upper Silesia was
to be under the supervision of a mixed com-
mission of Poles and Germans. In 1930, by
its absorption of Czechoslovakia and the
conquest of Poland, Germany controlled all
of Silesia.

Silhouette, Etienne De (1700-67), from
whose name the process of profile shadow-
drawing has been derived, was born in Li-
moges, and was one of the three delegates
chosen to demarcate the frontier between the
British and French territories in Acadia in
North America (1749). He became minister
of finance to Louis xv., but having called up-
on the people to practise many unpopular
economics, in order to improve the govern-
ment's financial position, was soon dismissed,
and his name became a part of the current

slang of the day, denoting anything reduced
to its simplest form. In a spirit of irony
French caricaturists reduced their portraits
to mere outline and the outline picture con-
tinued to flourish under the name Silhouette.
Silhouettes are usually made of black paper
on a white ground but many beautiful ones
have been painted on ivory, porcelain and
glass, and also photographed.
Silicic Acid, ordinarily represented by the
formula, H^SiOn, may be regarded as the
acid from which the numerous and complex
silicates arc derived. The silicates occur
widely distributed in nature, forming the
basis of most rocks. They may be prepared
by fusing silicon dioxide, usually in the form
of fine quartz sand, with the appropriate
metallic oxide. Glass, made by the fusion of
sand with lime and soda, is the most im-
portant of the artificially prepared silicates.
The silicate of sodium is also an important
article of commerce, under the name, water
glass, largely used in laundry soaps. It is
employed to some extent in the preservation
of eggs. Other widely used commercial sili-
cates are earthenware, asbestos, and granite.
Silicon, Si, atomic weight 28.1, is a non-
metallic element, which, though not found
free, is in combination more widely distrib-
uted in the solid crust of the earth than anv
other clement except oxygen. It is chiefly
found as its oxide, silica, SiOs, both free
and in combination with the metallic oxides
as silicates. The chief forms of silica that
occur naturally are quartz or rock crystal, in
which the silica is pure and transparent, and
cairngorm, amethyst, smoky and milky
quartz, in which the crystals are colored by
impurities. Flint, chalcedony, agate, and
jasper are amorphous silica; opal is hydrated
silica; most sand is also silica in fine particles,
and in a more or less impure state. Silicates
of widely differing composition, of great va-
riety and complexity, are distributed in all
parts of the earth, both as separate minerals
and as components of such rocks as granite
and basalt* Of the former, olivine, horn-
blende, asbestos, serpentine, topaz, clay, feld-
spar, mica, and beryl ire examples.
When it is fused at the high temperature
of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe or of the elec-
tric arc, silica forms a viscous liquid, that can
be drawn into fine threads, and when solid
again is no longer optically active, but pos-
sesses valuable properties in very nearly per-
fect elasticity, power of resisting high and
sudden changes of temperature and the ac-
tion of acids and water. Quartz is thus a most